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FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHER 


EDUCATION 


Since the beginning of the depression in the 1930's, 


the Federal government has provided substantial 


grants to many institutions of higher edueation, and 
the GI Bill of Rights it has 


’ the current budgets of most 


since the enactment ae 
provided nearly half « 
colleges. These and co Federal programs have 
significantly influenced the pattern of financing higher 
edueation, 

Despite one and three quarters billion dollars in 
grants in “eash or kind” to colleges in 1947, for the 
most part the Federal government does not have an 
established policy for aiding educational institutions. 
It has 


culated to assist with emergencies, such as the depres- 


followed opportunistic stop-gap practices eal- 


sion, the war-training programs, and the education of 
World War II veterans. 
and stable pattern of Federal support for higher edu- 
cation be established before the present temporary 


It is imperative that a sound 


program expires. 
With a billion-dollar annual operating budget the 


1,700 colleges and universities of the United States 
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may now be classed as big business. Moreover, infla 
tion, increased enrollments, and the demand for plant 
expansion have made it evident to boards of trustees, 
presidents, and business officers that colleges must have 
additional funds if all qualified students who seek ad- 
mission are to be accommodated. 
The $64 question is, 


from? For the nation as a whole, state tax collections 


“Where is the money coming 


in 1947 were 58 per cent more than in 1941. Education 


shared fairly, and in some states even generously, in 
this inerease, but altogether it did little more than take 


eare of the reduced purchasing power of the dollar. 


The Southern states made a more determined effort 


than the nation as a whole to provide additional tax 


funds for education and other purposes, as shown 


by an increase of 70 per cent as compared to the na 


tional average of 58 per cent. Mississippi increased 


its 1947 tax revenue to 121 per cent of the 1941 income. 


Nevertheless, educators and legislators, knowing that 


these inereases in rates and returns cannot continue 


indefinitely, have an understandable anxiety about 
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. nd about what will 14-per-cent decrease in the general population and 
now being nerease of 11 per cent in college enrollment, whil 
e no longer Florida the population increase was 26 per cent ar 
that of the college enrollment 172 per cent, 
1 es Today one person in each 70 of our 140 m 
tax-supported population is enrolled in one of the 1,700 colleges 
r more the country, and veterans constitute slightly more t] 
not 1 ease half of the total enrollment. College plants built I 
( pete x yported a prewar enrotime nt ol 1,500,000 how have 2,340.0 } 
Ihe fin ! y ( tudents crowded into them. Approx mate ly 3.000.| 
bequests to balance are expected to be in attendance by 1950. Any 
) { GQUSLYY Nn; such ct ind WoUu dd be vallowine 
prosperity. But because a college spends mor 
IE } I { f Hig } tion. each student than it reeeives in tuition and fees, 
tion ant GI Bill has not meant a $500-per-head subsidy. It | 
( n. It began w d grants simply increased the number of students for wl 
O mn 1785. With taxpayers and private donors must provide an a 
M [i G t Act of 1862, tional $500 of support. 
ol I th no direction over their use Federal Aid for Current 8S (p} ort, The Fed 
( of sp » ar of grovernment is providing funds to help eolleges to mx 
( ( e ( the inereased cost of day to day ope ration, The b 
S Hughes Act of these grants is for the edueation of veterans. <A] 
\ ! O17 d another together, the Veterans Administration, the Army, 
I 0 ; etarle Navy, the Air Foree, the Office of Education, and other 
e must be io deral : venc1es ¢ irrently disburse more than $500 
e Federal government. million of Federal funds annually to colleges. T 
The PWA, WPA, CCC, and NYA programs of the approximates half of the total operating budgets 
‘ ! , erit needed emereenc the country 1.700 colleges 
! t ! ( ( but r el not ree ol ih \n 1\ Research Program has over 400 eontraets 
onable Federal control in force in 88 colleges, which average two years i 


) ( ! ot World W lf resulted in leneth and eal] for an expenditure of $26 million. For 


expansions of the emergeney relationship b similar purposes, the Navy has in force 365 contracts 
be ernment and institutions of - in 81 institutions which require an expenditure of $16 
H er, the development of eon million. The Army ROTC annual budget for 137 


) 


ngements, under whieh the Federal gov four-year colleges and 88 junior units is $25 million.  ] 


ty edueatior nstitutions for the traning The Navy has 52 NROTC units and an annual budget 
of ry al n personnel, for research pro] in excess of $19 million. ‘ 
ects, and other wartime services, was negotiated so as Congress appropriates to the 52 land-grant college 
» a most of the eritieisms that had heretofore annually $5 million for unrestricted support, $7 millio 
pre for experiment-station work, $23 million for extensio1 
S F 1 ( yes. Before activities, $2 million for training voeational teachers. o 
king any pre ons on the future of Federal aid Indirectly, colleges get a large share of the $18 million 
r | er edueation, it 1s portant to understand the for civilian vocational rehabilitation, and $2 million ; 
present stat hese activities. appropriated to Howard University. Pre 
nder t] lus of the GI Bill of Rights virtually During the fiscal year 1947 the Veterans Administra 
college the count doubled the enrollment — tion disbursed $2} billion to and for vetrans who wert de 


built and staffed. The influx of attending schools and eolleges. More than $1 billior 


veterans | placed an unprecedented strain on the of the total was for subsistence payments to veterans, 

physi nd the no 1 sources of support but $560 million of it was for tuition, and the balane: ' 

of bot] x-supporter d privately supported eolleges. was for supplies, equipment, and counseling services ies 
1] t heen equ distributed among the Federal Aid for Plant Expansion. Since the elos Red 


I tion as : e, the rate of inerease of World War II the Federal government has contrib j 
n the poy tion | een 1940 and 1947 was approxi uted approximately $14 billion worth of temporary 
e increase in college enrollment — residential and instructional buildings and equipment | 


97 per cent. But in North Dakota, there was a to eolleges and universities. This type of aid may 
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42 billion before war-surplus educational ma- 
s are exhausted. 
noted that million 
ins are now living and studying under the same 
that 
Servic es. 


for the most part a 


may be 
loeations !) sheltered them while 
Armed The Veterans 
| tional Facilities Program, administered by the 


Edueation and the Federal Works Ageney, 


(in new 


were in the 


ol 
expended $80 million in dismantling, removing, 
re erecting 17 million square feet of classroom, 

tory, and other instructional space at 1,700 in- 


For the nation as a whole, these temporary 


? 
( S 


are conservatively estimated to be worth 


VEFP war-surplus equipment, supplied to the 


transportation costs, had a 


except tor 


(ssets Administration fair value of $106 million. 


pleasure for one who has national responsibility 


Veterans Edueational Facilities Program to 


no one has charged the Office of Ex 





lueation 


Federal Works Agency with being bureaucratic 


| 

exercising undue Federal contro! over the eol- 
Another $100 million worth of instruetional and 
| facilities has been supplied to colleges by the 
I | eovernment through the donations of owning 
s, after recommendation by the U. S. Office of 
Education, and through 95 per cent discount sales by 
War Assets Administration. In addition, WAA 
de available to schools and eolleges in 43 states, 
! nal cost, 13,826 buildings and 64,821 aeres of 

vhich had an aequisition value of $293 million. 
‘ Federal Publie Housing Authority has provided 
quipped 38 million square feet of residential space 


college campuses for the use of veterans. Approxi- 
tely 31 feet of the total was in 
dential students. Aside 


the worth of the buildings and equipment, the Federal 


million square 


space for married from 
ernment devoted $178 million to dismantling, re- 

oving, and re-erecting residential space. 

There is not enough space to sketch other programs 

Altogether, the 


President’s Commission on Higher Edueation declares 


Federal aid to higher edueation. 


for the fiseal year 1947 the government, through 
|] different Federal agencies, expended $1,772,000,000 

aid of post-high-school edueation. 
} Future of Federal Aid for Higher Education. No 
in ean see far enough into the future to make de- 
pendable predictions on the nature or amount of 
Federal aid likely to beeome available to colleges 
thin the next two or three years. Certainly grants 
and for veterans and for temporary housing, which 
ecount for three fourths of the current Federal con- 
. tributions to higher edueation, will decline very rapidly. 
What kind of Federal grants, if any, is likely to take 


e place of these emergency aids? Proposals have 
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lor eurrent 


sup 


been made tor capital outlay grants, n 
port subventions, and for Federal funds to establish a 


nation-wide program of scholarship, fellowship, and 
research grants. 
The 


has recommended the expe nditure by 1960 otf nea 


Higher Edueation 


rly $8 


President’s Commission on 


billion tor the ecapital-outlay purposes ot publicly con 


trolled institutions of higher edueation. It recom 


mends that one third of the amount spent for plant 
expansion in tax-supported college 
Feder: and the 

: 


thirds by state and loeal governments 


should be provide d 
remaining two 
No leg 


is recommendation into 


by the 1 governinent 


isiation 
pres nted to earry t 
effect. 

There is now pending before the 


Congress a 


bill 


(S. 971) which proposes to appropriate $250 million 


to aid both publie and private colleges in constructing 


permanent buildings which are required in providing 


The Senate S ib 


a program ol education for veterans. 


committee on Edueation has held hearines on the pro- 


posal but has not made a report to the full committee. 
No hearings on the House equivalent of this bill have 
been scheduled. The opposition to this bill, as ex- 
pressed in the hearings, related to a belief that the 
emergency caused by veterans will have passed before 
the buildings could be erected, and to the belief that 
the appropriation of tax funds to privately controlled 
and church-related colleges would be a violation of the 
American. principle of the separation of Church and 
State. 

The 


has recommended that the Federa 


President’s Comm! sion on H oher E lueation 


government should 
provide one twelfth of the funds required annually for 


the expanded portion of a program of eurrent support, 


The commission estimates that $53 million would be 


required for 1948-49 and that by 1953 approximately 


$265 million would be required of the Federal govern 
grants would be limited to pub- 
No legislation has 


introduced into the Congress to ¢a1 ry out the commis 


ment annually. These 


licly controlled institutions. been 
sion’s recommendation. There was opposition to the 
recommendation within the commission because pri- 
vately controlled colleges were exeluded from partic 
pation. 

tion-wide system 


be authorized by 


It is generally predicted that a na 


of scholarships and fellowships will 
the Congress to take the place of the cost of instruction 
t t 


now being paid colleges for the education of veterans. 


The President’s Commission on Higher Edueation has 
recommended a system of scholarships to be adminis 


tered by the states provide aid for 20 
terans college enrollment. It 


which would 


per cent of the nonve 


is estimated that 300,000 students would be given 


scholarships of $750 for each year that they are in 
mmis ion recommended the 


10,000 fellow 


In addition, the ¢ 


college. 


immediate establishment of hips for 
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At $1,500 each, 


l prot il students. 

1 -* | ee . 
$15 on we be required for the tellowship pro- 
I ‘ 1948-49 and b 1950 sum required 

| p e $45 million 

~ } syyt Ia ] ; +} ht? } 
evel LIS ere introduced into the eightietu 
Congr { provide a small part of the scholarship 
nd Tello hip program which was recommended by 
{ Pri Commission on Higher Edueation. 
1) nel ! e bills was the National Science 
Foundation proposal to provide fellowships in physi- 
Cc cience fields and in bwlogieal science fields related 
to the medi sciences. The U. S. Commissioner of 


Education recommended in his eurrent annual report 


stem of scholarships 





educi 


ihe 2. 


VoL. 69, No. 177; 


It is my judgment that the Congress is more likely 
to enact legislation providing a system of scholars} 
and fellowships than it is to provide funds for ope 


ing budgets or for capital outlay purposes. Such aid 


would go to individuals who would be free to atten 
either publicly or privately controlled institut 
Helping qualified individuals indirectly aids the eo 
and at the same time avoids the questionable policy o; 


Without s 


such provision, private colleges will soon be forced 


granting tax funds to private colleges. 


admit only the economically privileged, unless they ask 
private donors to provide additional funds for 
purpose. And it must be remembered that, despit 
the present high tuition, private donors now pay fro: 
35 to 40 per cent of what it costs the private colleg: 
to educate a student. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUALITY IN 
EDUCATION 

I1 more than coincidental that within a few days 

f each other t 


vo reports on higher education should 


ve been published in Great Britain and the United 


States dealing with the same topic. The fact that 
Charles Seymour, president, Yale University, in his 
annual report and the University Grants Committee 


in its report, “University Development from 1935 to 
should have attached so much emphasis to the 
importance of maintaining quality in higher education 
both the 


ay result from the present increase in 


points to the recognition in countries of 


that 1 


the number of students. This increase has been going 


on—at a lower rate, of course, than in this country 


in the British universities as in the institutions of 


higher edueation in the United States. 

The problem emphasized in the reports has been 
frequently diseussed in these pages in the past two 
been reached in the 


vears. The stage has 


British 


not yet 
universities when secondary-school graduates 


\ irtually ciain 


Nor could these 


admission to the university as a right. 


universities or British society in gen- 


eral afford this wastage due to the elimination of stu- 
dents which is common in Ameriean colleges. The 
University Grants Committee states in its report that: 


In the period of reconstruction which has now opened 


the dominating task which confronts the universities is 
that of maintaining, and ultimately of improving, the 
quality of university education notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of student numbers hitherto unknown. ... The main- 
tenance or improvement of academic standards is clearly 


dependent on two factors, the quality of the undergradu- 


ate material reaching the universities from the schools and 


1 His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1948. 


the quality of the training provided by the universities 


themselves. 


The problem is the same in the United States—how 
to maintain the quality of education and at the sam 
time provide that equality of educational opportunity, 
which is an essential aspect of the democratic ideal, 
the 


ocrity.” It 


without risk of cultivating “edueational medi 


would be unfortunate if a distinction 
were made in this challenge, common to all, between 
state-supported universities and privately endowed 
universities—the latter dedicated to setting “an ex 
ample of quality,” and the former as a sort of catch- 


all. 


all institutions that serve the nation and not only 


The maintenance of quality is the obligation oi 


of those institutions that enjoy the “privilege of inde- 
pendence.” One thing of which no educational insti- 
tution can be independent is its responsibility for set- 


ting and maintaining a standard of quality.—l. L. K. 


PRINCIPLES OF A NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

THE Department of Higher Education, NEA, a 

nounced in December seven principles of legislation 

the 

program for college and university students. 


national scholarshi} 
A bi 


partisan bill is scheduled for introduction in the 81s‘ 


toward establishment of a 


Congress, according to Ralph MeDonald, executive 
secretary of the department. “This bill,” stated Dr 
MeDonald, “is not to take precedence over, or side- 
track in any way, the movement to secure Federal aid 
to the states for elementary and secondary edueatio! 
As the college and university branch of organized edu 
eation, we shall support such Federal-aid legislati 


as the number-one Congressional measure for educa- 
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] ' 
rships | +n. But we shall work simultaneously, with every 
pi ree at our command, for the enactment ot the 
N ald | rsh p program for higher edueation.” 
ttend | » seven prineiples are as follows: 
eines |. The program must involve no possibility whatever of 
- | control or pressure upon higher education, either 
ey the institution or upon the student. 

? It must be administered at the state level by a com- 
€d to | mittee or an agency which is nonpolitical and arises from 
'Y ask the edueational and ecivie interests within the state. 

Ss holarships must be awarded on the basis of ability, 
spit th o ly the highest one fourth or one third of high 

f) graduates being eligible. 


The student must be entirely free to choose any 


dited institution, publie or private, and elect his own 
lof study without interference or pressure. 


The stipend must be at least $400 or $500 annually 


? re 
Sure 


that the economic barrier will in reality be 


n down. The student must be free to use his sti- 
} pend for tuition, for board and lodging, or for any other 
Sitles cessary expense in actual pursuance of a higher-educa- 


rogram, 


6. The formula for distribution of Federal money to 
how states must be sound and equitable and must pro- 
Same objective safeguards against any discrimination in 
nity, scholarship awards beeause of race, creed, sex, or other 
deal. SO circumstances. 
ied 7. The administrative and financial provisions at the 
stion national level must be such as to insure that the money 
sche goes to its intended purpose, without fraud or partiality. 
ywed Preliminary estimates by the department indicate 
ex that the minimum appropriation for the first year of 
it the program would require $100,000,000, a sum that 
n of would “open college doors to 200,000 to 250,000 able 


+, 


only students.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JEWISH ALL-DAY- 
- @ SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


oF us ; 
| Umesorah, 


HE fifth annual conference of Torah 
an organization devoted to the promotion of Jewish 
all-day schools, recently resolved to organize regional 
conferences of educators concerned with Jewish all- 
day schools and to set up a teachers’ institute to pre- 


pare personnel for these schools. This information 





was sent to SCHOOL AND Society under date of Deeem- 


By ber 22, 1948, by Joseph Kaminetsky, director of the 
ae organization’s department of education. 
D: At one of the sessions it was reported that there are 
de now 110 Jewish elementary all-day schools in the 
United States, about half of which were founded dur- 
m ing 1944-48. These schools are situated in 46 com- 
q munities located in 15 states. 
| Torah Umesorah (Hebrew for “religious lore and 
é tradition”), which aims “to continue the traditional 


ain of Torah study,” was organized in June, 1944, 


to aid the establishment of all-day schools “which will 
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Amerieanism and 
Torah Un 


provides educational 


harmonize the highest ideals of 
ism.” As of the e 
has founded and now 


26 schools in 23 comn 


Jud: urrent day, esorah 
service to 
throughout the 


unities country. 


The conference, which was held in December in New 
York City, 
PTA work, and fund r: 


educational problems. 


discussed publie and community relations, 


ising, as well as the ¢ ustomary 


ACADEMIC GRADES SOAR AT HARVARD 
COLLEGE 


Harvarp CouuLece students are eurrently doing bet- 


ter academie work than at any time in the ecollege’s 
312-vear history, according to the annual reports by 


Wilbur J. 


Leighton, dean of freshmen. 


sender, dean of the college, and Delmar 
Deelaring that “the stu- 
dents of today are an unusually able, purposeful, and 
mature group of young men who have not been seri- 
ously handicapped by the erowded conditions in the 
college,” Dean Bender disclosed that 35 per cent of 
The 
best comparable figures are 26 per cent in the 1930's 
and 31 1940-41. 
per cent of the students dropped out for all causes, 


the student body was on the dean’s list last year. 


per eent in In addition, only two 
whereas in 1940-41 five per cent severed their connec- 
tions with the eollege. 

Dean Leighton, in reporting on the academie prog- 
ress of the “first mainly nonveteran freshman class 
since the war,” stated that 30.8 per cent were on the 
dean’s list and that only 2.3 per cent were forced to 
leave, while in 1923-24 the respective figures were 16 


per cent and 13 per cent. 


A CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION 

A GRANT by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
will enable the University of Chieago, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and the University of California 
to undertake in 1949 a co-operative critical re-ex- 
amination of their respective extension organizations. 
The 


the directors of the extension services as follows: 


purposes of the study have been formulated by 


1. To pe rmit each institution to test its own experi 


“ay 


mental programs by comparison with those of the other 


two institutions. 


) l ech of the 


2. To enable ea institutions to st idy the 


administrative proc ‘ound useful by the other two. 


1+ +) 


To permit the preparation and publication of a re 


port which could serve : ogestions for other unive rsi 


ties conducting and planning adult education programs. 


1. To enable present personnel of these three institu 
tions to gain broader experience and thus better fulfill 


their responsibilities. 
Current plans call for interun 
staff members and the preparation of a report by the 


University of California 
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A NEW BOOK BY I. L. KANDEL 
f North Care Press has just 
I. L. Kandel, professon 
Co ( Columbia 
) 4 (London) ; 
» 1) IKand al 


News 





No. 


Vou. 69, 


“Edueati 


“Edueational D 


cusses the following topies: 
Leadership during the War Crisis,” 
World War II,” “Wai 
and H 
the Ay 


and “J 


ficiencies Revealed during 
and Postwar Developments in Secondary 
“Postduty Edueation in 
Forces,” “International Cultural Relations,” 
ons of the War.” 


Ss prep red 





The volume wa under the auspices ot 
American Cou } 


Commission on War Studies of the 


of Learned Societies. 





veek ending 


Report emibe » Tor 

Appoil Elect s 
Re Retirements 

\ I ( ! eC! as stant 

oa dent, Illinois State Normal 

{ re ed in SCHOO AND 

\ », 1944, | | ! ied president, 

\ ( I" ehey \ if t (—D Ka nD), to 

( Ix | Ada hos¢ rat th as re 

( ns, December 18, 1945 


( k, Se vest Area ( ! Y M¢ 
‘ dutie is president, Butler College 
‘ eeedit M. K. Curr yy , re med 
| \ ( NI i] to the late Howard J. 
re | ‘ J estown (N. Dak.) College, 
ce eported elsewhere in these columns, 


. ] x 1 1] 
president to serve untl 


( ! r¢ elected s,s 


a 


tina 


ff, dean of the 


| sales 
, th B-T Instruments Con 
( Archibald Victor Galbraith 


Ipany, 


as headmaster, 


Willist \eademy (Easthampton, Mass.), July 1. 
Dr. G has sub tted his resignation after 28 
Ri S. Hopkins, f erly dean of instruction, 
Ni L n (Conn.) Junior College, whose appoint- 
nt nistrative post” in the University of 
Massac isetts s rep rted in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Ce +5, s been named dean of men, aceord- 
cement released to the press by Ralph 
Van M esl of the university, under date of 
December 29 
ALLAN P. ¢ N, assistant to William S. Carlson, 


ty of Delaware, has been appointed 
Earl 


Edueation, who has asked 


session, sueceeding W. 


etor « the su er 


Armstrong, dean, School of 


lieved of the responsibility in order to dey 


he problems of teachers enrolled in { 


RY, formerly a member of the 


University of Iowa, has assumed 1 


duties as the first full-time research specialist in 
Institute ¢ \edieal Research, University of Louls\ 
Ky.) Through a bequest of $75,000 by the 


Floyd Kinsolving and through a grant of $250,000 | 
the Kentucky General Assembly, the university 


enabled to conduct a two-year research program i 


ivergent fields of medical study. C.G. Hi 


W idely a 


? 1 4 
ard, a physician oj 


Kentucky Med 


supervise the project, stated: “This is the 


Glasgow and chairman of 

i¢al Research Commission whieh was set 
up to 
money that’s ever been spent by the State of Kentuel 
Dr. Bradbw 


his studies on gynecology and ¢ 


1 


for any medical research in the state.” 


will 


concentrate 
stetries. 

In changes becoming effective, July 1, the depart 
ment of chemistry will be reorganised at Brown U1 
versity (Providenee, R. I.), Robert H. Cole, associat 
professor of chemistry, has been named chairman « 
the department to sueceed Paul C. Cross whose ap 
pointment as head of the department of chemistry a: 
chemical engineering, University of Washington (Seat 
tle 5), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Novembe1 
1948. 
ecutive officer of the department was reported in the 


20, James S. Coles, whose appointment as e) 
columns, January 10, 1948, will continue in this po 
Donald F. 


been named 


Hornig, assistant professor of chemistr 
the Metcalf Resear 


This arrangement “will achieve a dist1 


has director of 
Laboratory. 
bution of administrative responsibilities and at. th 


same time maintain a coherent departmental policy.’ 


RoGer BAILEY, a professor in the College of Architec 
ture and Design, University of Michigan, has assumed 
new duties as professor of architecture and head of th 
department, School of Fine Arts, University of Utal 
Dr. Bailey has resumed association with Avard Fai 
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former associate prolessor ol fine arts, Uni- Ly W. As! y, as tant editor, J ra f the 
of Michigan, who was appointed to the dean VEA, has assumed new duties as assistant secretary of 
. ol the School ot Fine Arts in 1947. protession l relations of the National Edueation As 
syenp O. Hetpera, professor of silvieulture, Syra-  ~"' ation, Ixarl H. Be pon whose appointn ent as as 
] N. \ ae [ hiversity, has been appointed head ol Sista secrets ry r the ; Nd A was he rer In SC! age 
. ent to sueceed Edward F. McCarthy who *NP SoclIETY, September 15, 1945, has succeeded 
ned the ranks of the emeriti. Harold A. Allan as asistant secretary for busin 
Mr. Allan retired in Decemb ter 26 years of 
, > t ) Np E. Cray, a1 ember ot the research staif SPYVics 
Mills, Saint Louis, has been appointed to a 
! hip in the department ot poultry science, O. P. Ket MANN, president, Va peut v Ind.) 
re of Agriculture and the Agricultural Experi- University, and president of the Association of Priv 
Station, the Ohio State University, effective  @" Church Related Colleges in Ind l, announced 
28. Mr. Cray will devote half time to market on January 1 t] ] ent of tive Indiana eitizer 
evot > 1 in the experiment station and the other to the “ ons ne y O1 ized Legislative Ce 
n the ot ching poultry marketing in the college. ak wal Ricl L Jam vice-president and 
treas rer, Bu er U) Vel \ Indiar pol ) chan 
-USSELL B. SmitH, head of the de partment o1 edu man. Other members are: William C. Dennis. an at 
Albright College (Reading, Pa.), will assume torney of Richmond and president emeritus, Earlham 
] ties as professor ol edueation, Marshall College College (Riehmond): Charles H. Barry. an attorney of 
nt tington, W. Va.), February 1. Florence Thomas — [ndianapolis: H. H. Brooks. comptroller, De Pauw 
S\ j ! oted to an assistant professorship of be tany University Greeneastle): and Walter Helmke, an 
eC} r of the fall semester. ttornev of Fort Wayne he eo) tee h been 
a esumption of cultural relations with Italy, 0'S8nized “to bring to the attention of th te | | 
a Oskar IXristeller, associate professor Ol phil 8) ture the distinetive contribution of the church-related 
, , Columbia University, has been appointed visiting and private colleges and t ke legislators aware 
sor of Renaissance philosophy and literature in @ S!suileance oF Thess tions to the Americar 
Scuola Normale Superiore (Pisa) for the spring ‘“®Y¥ © Ii 


. Joseph Mazzeo, a candidate for the doctoral Rocer ApAMS. head of the de parti 


ot chem try, 


ein the university, and Henry Paolueci, recipient [University of Illinois, has been named president-elect 
Kleonora Duse Scholarship of the Casa Italiana, ot the Ameriean Association for the Advancement ot 


nd nest veer stadvine in the Uniroric al 
nd next year studying in the University of — gcience to serve in 1950. Elvin C. Stak an, prolessor 


‘ nee. Mr. Mazzeo has been awarded a scholarship 


Ol plant pathology, ( niversily Ol Innesota, holds 


e American Couneil of Learned Societies. 


the presidency 1 1949, 





i Louise BoGan, American poet and recipient in 1948 James H. McBurney. dean. School of Speech 
Harriet Monroe Award in Poetry, has been ap Northwestern University (Ivanston, Ill.), was elected 
ted visiting ‘ofessor of Enetlis 1e ivers or 
visiting professor of English, the University , .o.:aont of the Speech Association of America at its 
3 Chicago, for the winter quarter. 9-4 annual meetine in Washington (D. C.). Decer 
as Jutterre V. Puirer, formerly supervisor of prac- ber 25 
teaching ; “neipal. Newhold Trainine Sch . 
Lee ching and principal, Newbold Training School, EMocENE S. Simons, for the past 45 years examiner 
ae State Teachers College (Favetteville, N. Car.), has , 4 
“4 : - ‘ : ot exa in on pers ! Kr riish tor the Board of 
een appointed assist: yrotessor otf e cation, l 
, } nted assistant prote or of edueation, Wil Regents, Ne York State Edueation Depart ent. 
he antie (Conn.) State Teachers College. ‘ | : 1 
l el ed wWuUaAl 


r( Wittig Way Lovie, a native of Canton (China), 
try, rmerly test engineer for the General Electric Com- Recent Deaths 


Ars ny, Erie (Pa.), has been appointed instructor in Howarp James Bt 


st electrical engineering, College of Engineering, Tulane NY. Dak.) College. w killed. December 6, when 

' ersity (New Orleans 18). car skidded on an icy spot on the highway, according 
i Jounx Westey Counter, professor of human geogra- to a report received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Decen 

u y, University of Cincinnati, has been granted a leave ber 27. Dr. Bell, who was thirty-four years old at the 
med { absence to accept a post as head of one of the time ol his death, had served instructor in English 
the ecretariats of UN. Dr. Coulter will assume his new and journalism (1937-39), assistant professor (1939 

tal duties as specialist on the Pacifie islands and Paeifie 11), associate professor (1941-46), director of publi 


all \sia in the Trusteeship Division in late January. relations (1942-46), edueational director of ASTP 
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* Institute Peoria, Ill.); and in 
est n College (sinee 1946). 
( ( I] protessor eme is OL po 
Unive ( ( Los Angeles) 
Le b i ( e 0 nine years. D1 
i] ’ prole ro n oO! nd politi 
ye 10 | ’ Colle ( Colleceville 
| ( pol science nd dean of pl 
, 1910-14). Whit ne Oe f Walla Wall 
\\ ) ‘ O overnme! 1914-22), chair 
vartment (1916-17, 1918-22), and pro 
r ( 1922-25), University of Texas; and 
ro political scienee (1925-48) 
| ( ( orl 


| REVI ‘> Herpert You 


Latin and sacred eloquence, Holy Cross Seminary 


‘y, CoP. prot ssor ol 


December 28, at the age of 


x Kather Young had served the semi 
nee 1945 
\\ 1M CLARENCE EBAUGH, professor emeritus of 
che trv, Denison | niversity (Granville, Ohio), died, 
December 28, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
I | ( ed as director pro tem, department 
( ( nd chemistry (1901-02), Kenyon College 


t (1902-03), American Smelt- 


(Cin? bier, O} o): ehemi 
Company, and publie analyst, Salt 
Lak T1tYV ° direetor, de partment ol chemistry ( 1903- 
15), University of Utah; and protessor ot chemistry 
(1917-45), Denison University. He had held the 


Laboratories 


Weis, professor of music and head of 
ruilford College (N. Car.), died, De- 
cember 29. Dr. Weis, who joined the staff of the col- 
n 1935, had served in Muskingum College (New 
Cornell College (Mount Vernon, 
Ion , Hlorace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina), 


U1 on College (Colu bus, Ohio), and Capital College 


MPTON, professor of physies, 
Worcester (Mass.) Polyvteehnie Institute, died, De- 

Dr. Plimp 
ton had serves s instructor in physics (1912-13), 
Yale University, and (1913-14), the Johns Hopkins 
l Worcester Polytechnie Institute 
assistant professor (1919 
39), and professor (since 1939). 


CHARLES AUSTIN TIBBALS, emeritus dean of. stu- 


dents, Armour College, Illinois Institute of Teehnol- 
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ogy, died, December 29, at the age of sixty-seven yea 
Dr. Tibbals had served as assistant and instructor 
chen istry (1902-08), the University of Wisconsin 
from assistant protessor ol chemistry to protess 
(1908-35) and from assistant dean to dean (1935 
10) Armour Institute of Technology; and dean 
tudents, Armour College (1940-46). 


THE REVEREND CHARLES GARDNER, first chaplain 
Stanford University, died, December 31, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Gardner had served the uni- 
versity since 1902 as chaplain, dean of men, dean of 


women, and teacher of Biblical history and literature 


Rosert LEE DURHAM, president emeritus, Southern 
Seminary and Junior College (Buena Vista, Va. 
died, January 2, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Mr. Durham had served as teacher and dean (1910 
11), Centenary College (Tenn.); teacher and dean 
(1911-19), Martha Washington College (Abingdon, 
Va.); and owner and president (1919-43), Southern 
Seminary and Junior College. 

ELpon RevArE JAMES, former professor of law, 
Harvard University, died, January 2, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Dr. James, who was a practicing 
attorney in Cincinnati (1899-1911), had served as in 
structor to professor of law (1900-12), University of 
Cincinnati; professor of law (1912-13), the univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; professor of law (1913-14), Uni 
versity of Minnesota; dean (1914-18), Law School 
University of Missouri; adviser in foreign affairs to 
the Siamese government (1918-24) and judge of the 
Supreme Court of Siam (1919-24); member, repre- 
senting Siam, Permanent Arbitral Tribunal of The 
Hague (1918-35); and professor of law and librariar 


(1923-42), Law School, Harvard University. 


Coming Events 


JuLiIus SEELYE BIxuer, president, Colby College 
(Waterville, Maine), will deliver the first Eugene 
William Lyman Lecture in the Philosophy of Religion 
at Sweet Briar (Va.) College, February 4. The lec 
tures have been established at the college through gifts 
from friends and admirers in honor of the late Dr. 
Lyman, whose death was reported in SCHOOL ANI 
Society, Mareh 27, 1948. Following his retirement 
from the staff of Union Theological Seminary (Né 
York 27), Dr. 


Briar where his widow, Mary Ely Lyman, is dean ot 


Lyman had made his home in Sweet 


the college. 


Tue Ameriean Association of School Administra 
tors will hold three conferences centered about the 
theme, “Edueation and the General Welfare,” as fol- 


lows: San Francisco, February 20-23; Saint Louis, 
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27—-March 2; and Philadelphia, March 27- 


38th annual convention of the Eastern Arts As- 
on will be held in Boston, April 6—9, with head- 
ters at the Hotel Statler. 
ns will be on “the need for the integration of 


Emphasis in the dis 


‘ts in general education and the reciprocal values 


derived.” 


ther Items 
vuGH a bequest of $40,000 by the late Mary 
Andersen, of Madison (Wis.), former president of the 
son Branch, Association of University Women, 
e association is enabled to add a new fellowship to 
With this, the largest single gift yet made to 
fellowship fund, the fund has reached a total of 
$953,250. The goal of the current campaign is 


1 000,000. 


HER M. KucnHartA, president, Immaculate Heart 
College (Los Angeles), recently presided at the dedi- 
on of the college’s new library, erected at a cost 
$500,000, with a total eapacity of 155,000 books. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Special sections have been arranged for the colleetions 
for which the hbrary is noted, such as the Hispanie 
(American collection, cOMprisine se veral hundred vol- 
umes in memory of Robert Lee Watson, and the Louise 


Imogene Guiney books and autographed letters. 


Tue University of Utah, under the leadership of A. 
Ray Olpin, president, recently extended its campus 
through the acquisition from the WAA of 298 acres 
and 61 buildings, comprising that part of Fort Doug 


las immediately adjacent to the university. The uni 


versity 1s also planning to purchase 45 additional 


buildines in the Fort Douglas area for off-site use. 


HoMER KEMPFER, specialist for general adult and 
post-high-school education, Office of Education, FSA, 
has sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY an announcement of 
the availability of the following references on adult 
education. Single copies may be had free by address 
ing the Office of Edueation. Bibliography of Bibliog- 
Adult Education, pp. 2; Methods of In- 
1; Materials for Adult 


raphe S On 
struction for Illiterates, pp. 
Tlliterates., pp. 8; Adaptations of Classics and Famous 


Fiction, pp. 4; and Adult Education Councils, pp. 2. 





A MEASURE OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION OVER A 
TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


J. W. TILTON 
Yale University 


OveR twenty-five years ago there appeared in 
SCHOOL AND Society? an article which was concluded 
as follows: 

Our conclusion is that in so far as it applies to such 

rge social groups as the American states, Army Alpha 

pears as a test of what has been learned rather than 
hat can be learned. 


This conclusion was accepted by Bagley as obvious.? 
In accepting it, he may have been at that time in a 
minority. But today it is pretty generally recognized 
that to use a test as a basis upon which to infer ability 
to learn is not to deny that the test measures achieve- 
ment. 

Many readers of today will, therefore, wish to eom- 
pare the Army General Classification Test? seores of 
1940-1945 with the Army Alpha Test seores of 1917 

r measures of the improvement in educational status 
in the United States during that twenty-five-vear 
period. The comparison has been made possible by 
eptember 30, 1922, XVI, pp. 388-392. 

l of Educationai Research, VI, p. 377. 


~ 
* rnai 
\ civilian edition is published by Science Research 


tLCs, 





the publication of Army General Classification Test 
data by the Staff of the Personnel Research Section of 
the Adjutant General’s Office.‘ 

Procedure. Three obvious procedural problems in- 
volved are: (1) to establish equivalence of score be- 
tween the Army Alpha and the Army General Classi- 
fication tests, (2) to make the War I and War II aver- 
ages as comparable as possible as far as sampling is 


coneerned, and (3) to report the increase in seore in 


terms of age or gerade equivalents. 

The first problem was solved by the staff report 
already referred to. In Table II in that report are 
given for the Army General Classification Test the 
equivalent seores on the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability—Higher Examination. Otis had 
reported in Table 8 of his Manual of Directions® the 
correspondence between scores on the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Higher and Alpha tests. 

Comparability of sampling was secured by assem- 
bling data from the Memoirs® with 
The available Army General Classification 


Test data were reported without separation for Negro 


appropriate 


weights. 


and white, or for officers and men. Henee War I data 
had to be assembled into a comparable composite. 
“Group I: white draft, pro-rated by States”’ was 


4 Journal of Educational Psychology, November, 1947, 


38: 385-420. 
5 World Book Company, 1922. 


" Vi mie °s of the Nat ( nal Acad my of Ne ence 
Vol. XV, 1921. 


‘Tbid., p. 557. 








26 
b 1 or 1 per 1,000. “Group II: Negro 
, ted b é was a sample of 1 per 
0 of the pop on. Groups I and IV were there 
fore combined with weights of 4 and 1. “Group VI, 
hite ( we combined with the combination 
of I and IV h weights of 1 and 12, which was the 


n the tables on pp. 507, Si. 


» « » men 
ir 13 he irth group which had to be added 
vas Co! ed of those who had been measured with 
he Beta ex natior They were examined with Beta 
be [ eht that the were not literate 
e! r Aly lhe comparable eases in War II 
(N=267, 310 ere included in the composite on the 
b ( Ay General Classification Test scores after 
a] do cial training What procedure with 
War I Beta examines would give the most valid 
‘ ’ Two different procedures were followed, 
( en to the Beta examinees’ 
\ p] a equiy ents which are too low for the present 
purpose, and the second, one which may have given 
em t high a position in the composite. For the 
f hod it wa uned that they would have 
! le seores below 30 had they taken Alpha. Sinee, 
e who did take A pha, about three fourths!?® 
of those with less than four years Ol schooling did 
cores b 30, perhaps the assumption is not 
nye The lternative was to vive the Beta ex- 


nee the A p! a equivaiel ts n ade by those who took 


proee dure eredited those 


who did not take an Alpha test with an educational 

achievement on Alpha whieh in all probability they 
( ld not have demonstrated 

l 4 ] ] nf ] 

For tl rd step (translation into age or grade 

equivalent data were assembled from several 

studi to supplement the age equivalents reported 


Proceeding on the basis of the first as 
sumption coneerninge Beta examinees, the War-II av- 
valent to an Alpha of 75 points as com 
Proceeding on the 
Possibly 
On the 


nen may have been more ta- 


‘ar-I average of 42. 
War-I 
sumption is the more defensible. 
War-I] 
objective testing situations, and perhaps 
If 45 is taken as 


the War-I average, the performances are such as were 


the was 47. 


average 
. » 22 
other hand the 


mnditions were better. 


ney ee 


made on the average by school groups at ages 10:11 


and 13:0 (based upon an average of 6 sets of school 
data). Aecording to the DeVoss grade medians (see 
his Table III) the se 


grades 5.1 and (0. 


res sueh as were made in 


are 


ag J} Y) ) 
ou? i itional Psychology, Nov. 1947, p. 409. 
Memoirs, Tables 286, 292, and 300. 
1 See Bibliography of references. 
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This improvement in tested achievement is n 
much as might have been expected from the rep 





amounts of schooling. The median amount of si 
ing as reported by men in the armed services in 

II was 10.5 grades completed.'® <A similar n 

from a e ation of data in the Memoirs? for 

[ is 6.8 grades. The expectation is, therefore, 

a 3.7 grade improvement in scores. Not findin 
one might conclude that the 3.7 more years of si 

ing have been of poor quality. In the writer’s opi: 

it is more likely that the tests, as achievement 

do not have the content which they should hav 
register the full improvement in edueational achicye. | 


In raising the median am 


ment which is involved. 
of schooling from 6.8 to 10.5 grades the emphas 
reading and arithmetic. If one is 
judge still 
tests like these could register a great deal mor 
the 
greater opportunities for elementary schooling. B 


shifted from 


from the skewed distribution of se 


provement as relatively unprivileged re 
progressively, such tests will become inadequate 
the measurement of the improved edueational st 
oft our population. 
Although the gain reported pertains for the 1 
part to improved status as far as reading and 
metie are concerned, that gain is a substantial o1 
On. the basis of the comparisons made, the med 
score in the United States during World War II 
above that of the highest ranking state during W 
War I. 


lower quartile of today. 


The median of 25 years ago has become 
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" uzny 8, 1949 SCHOOL 
CASE NO. 1, WILLIAM 
n 
P i MARGARET DIGGLE 
7 Deer Harbor, Wash. 
n 
‘ room was a little dusty and stuffy, with its 
red window curtains and blinds drawn to keep 
; the sun. It was afternoon, and from somewhere 
the faint smell of the lunch someone had had. 
e Slovitz, the chairman of the Children’s Clinie, lit 
rarette and searched in her dispatch case, while 
r colleagues seraped their chairs into position. 
4 “Our first ease,” said Dr. Slovitz, “is that of Wil 
caer 
She peered round through her thick glasses. “You, 
. s Judd, I think have some particulars.” 
” Miss Judd gave a little, humble smile and lifted a 
. ber of closely typed sheets from an orange folder. 
Ot five others at the mahogany table took up atti- 
B ides of easy, unenthusiastie attention; while of the 
ti two students, who had been allowed to audit the con- 
status ' erence, one yawned and the other leaned a little for- 
to hear. 
me ‘William,’ began Miss Judd, in her thin, monot- 
s voice, “is referred to us by his school as a 


ked introvert unable to fit into the normal social 
1ed terns, with habits of wandering, though there is no 
I evidence of actual truaney from school. He is aged 
ie 23. William is the 


le second child, and there are four siblings, one a sister, 


His mother died when he was 8. 


thy, a year younger. The relationship between 
two seems particularly close—Dr. Maemuffen 
ll say a little about that. 


Amer small seaside place in a lonely, mountainous rural 


The father is a lawyer in 


nid on the mother’s death William was sent away 


' to attend a school in a neighbouring village. He lodges 
na cottage with a foster mother who appears to look 
: ifter his physical welfare, but gives him otherwise 
m: A ery little guidance and control. I think Dr. Sparks 
. will speak of his physical condition.” 
ht “Oh, that’s very good, very good,” said Dr. Sparks, 
P puffily. “A well-grown boy, though a bit thin. Skel- 
ne etal structure well developed. Nothing wrong with 
sa at all.” 
Jow “William’s solitary habits have been reported by his 
” teachers,” Miss Judd went on. “Even before he was 
Wasl ten years old he would spend half the night on the 
ls. His foster mother said he would get up before 
‘jr | | it is light and sit, quite alone on a rock in the woods, 
W orld till long after sunrise. A teacher found him there 
, once and was alarmed as his appearance—his expres 
Test sion was blank, not like that of a normal boy at all. 
sta ()n the other hand, he has been seen dashing down the 
a 


lsides 


as if he were being chased by something.” 
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“Does he play at all with other boys?” asked Dr. 
Slovitz. 
But even then he eannot be de 
When skating 


from 


“Yes, sometimes. 
pended upon to act with the 
with them, 


ihe others, fly 


erTroup. 
for instance, he will separate himself 
off at 


and stare at the sky. I 


a tangent, and then stop short 
he did this, 


he was chasing 


asked him why 
and he replied quite seriously that 
a star.” 

A smile went round the table. 

“The whole picture seems that of an escapist,” re- 
marked Dr. Slovitz. “Did you get 
fears, Dr. Maemuffen? 
that he is covering something up.” 

“T did get him to tell me one interesting thing,” 
said Dr. Maemuffen. “He told me he had, as a small 


boy, stolen a boat. 


any unconscious 


The boy’s answer suggests 


He rowed across the lake in it, 
He said 


rather that this made 


and then saw a mountain rising into view. 
it seemed to be following him. J] 
a very deep impression, and he suffered for some time 
afterwards from vague fears and bad dreams.” 
“That like 
What about his identification with his younger sister? 


sounds a deep-seated cult complex. 


Did you get anything about that?” 

“Not much, but enough to establish the fact of over 
He that 
she ‘gave him eyes and ears.’’ 

“Oh, really ?” 

“Altogether, 


a kind of raw, country shyness, 


dependence. made one significant remark 


co-operative. 


but 


though, the boy is not 


It’s partly not 
entirely. He is opinionated, and not at all open to 


suggestion. He is a markedly schizophrenie type, 


with some paranoid traits. He showed no interest in 


any of the play apparatus in the clinic, but kept 
the window.” 
to add, Mr. Files?” asked Dr. 


to the edueational psvechologist. 


looking out of 
“What 


Slov itz 


have you 
, turning 

“T wave him the Terman-Merrill, and he rated below 
average, but I must say I do not think he was trying. 
to be fully on what he was 
self 
‘Murder to disseet 


His attention did not seem 


doing, and he muttered to him in an irritable wav. 


I think I 


<ounded 


eaught the phrase 
like that. 


he did quite well, especi 


On the scholastic-aptitude test 


lly on voeabulary. But | 


] ; 
lor general inte 


advise a retest iwence,” 
There 
think. 
other one felt in her bag 
take it out. Dr. 
splodges on a piece of blotting paper. 


“that 


was a short pause to allow Dr. Slovitz to 


One of the students had rone to sleep, and the 
for her knitting, but did n 
like to Sparks doodled with ink 


bal began Dr. Slovitz, the bo 


seems,” 
problem is aggravated by lack of adequate care and 
think it be suggested that he be 


moved from his present foster mother and put some 


cuidance. I might 
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receive real help and know that 


“T did diseuss that with his father,” said Miss Judd, 


bu i ther, who seems very busy and not in good 
he h, seemed unwilling to make a change. He said 
the arrangement at the cottage w inexpensive, and 
the boy was, in his opinion, happy. I am afraid the 


very little help.” 


father’s attitude is of 

it certainly 1 curio aspect ol the case,” re- 
marked Dr. Macmuffen, “that the boy does seem 
happ He is himself quite unaware of his own mal- 
d tmen 


“And that is the most serious problem,” Dr. 


Slo- 
CO ented 
Quite 


“Well, I am sorry Mr. Wordsworth feels this way,” 


( ent on ‘Though we must remember that he 
has four others beside William to eonsider. I had 


wanted to suegest small but good boarding school 


where group activities were stressed, but financial 
considerations may rule that out. There are, how- 
ever, Ways in which the boy’s love of outdoor 


pursuits might be used to help him to adjust to the 


Research... 
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group. Do you know, Miss Judd, what youth aet 
ities are available?” 

“T made inquiries at Hawkshead, and there seeme 
But I ean get in 
touch with the local youth officer and urge the ne 
I will find out if ther 
is a nearby Boy Scout troop.” 

“Yes— 
introversion, and the dependence on his sister, which 
See what you 


not to be even a Rambler’s Club. 
of something of the kind. 
anything to wean the boy from his morbid 


seems a harmful element in the ease. 
ean do, Miss Judd, to fit him into the normal social] 
patterns.” 
“Now the 
list. “The next case is that of Emily B. 
“Emily,” said Miss Judd, “Emily is at boarding 


next ease.” Dr. Slovitz picked up her 


” 


school and is finding adjustment very difficult. Her 
William’ 


She is the daughter of a clergyman in a small town 


ease has some features in common with 


on the Yorkshire moors. She is reported to b 


exceedingly shy and unapproachable, very unsociable, 


and a daydreamer. There are abnormal features 


about the family background, as the father and 


” 


siblings all appear neurotie. 





LACK OF MONEY AND THE VETERANS’ 
WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL! 
B. S. AARONSON 

Bureau of V 


of Minnesota 


eterans Affairs, University 


(s one of the personnel services offered by the 
dean of students office at the University of Minnesota, 


the Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs has been conducting a 


continuous study to determine why veterans leave 
school prior to graduation. The import of these 
studies is not restricted solely to veterans, since the 


reasons for veterans quitting school are often similar 
to those of the nonveteran student body. 

The recent study of the American Couneil on Eduea- 
tion on veterans in school heavily underlines the faet 


that most of them are not receiving enough money 





to continue in sehool without great hardship.? In 
order to evaluate properly the influence of this factor 
at the University of Minnesota, questionnaires with 
the \ questions were sent to those veterans 
whi ( » return to school for reasons other than 
rraduatior 

The r a obligation to E. G. 
Williams no members of the Bu- 
reau Vet s Special credit is due 


Ward FE. W ams for assistance in collecting, editing, 


ind organi ¢ much of this material. 
‘Study of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Uni 
‘ouneil on Education Bulletin No. 


1. Did you get enough money under the GI Bill to meet 
your living costs? 
2. Did your subsistence checks arrive on time? 


3. Did you leave the university to take a full-time job! 
Space was provided for the veterans to reply “yes” or 
“no” to each question, to indicate whether or not the 
questioned touched upon a determining reason for 
their nonreturn, and for any additional comments 
that they wished to make. 

TABLE I 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Returns 


Group not Question 





returning naires Question1 Question2 Questi 
to school mailed - - - —— 
N % N % N 
Fall, 1946 600 294 49.0 292 48.7 49 
Winter, 1947 732 352 48.1 852 48.1 48 
Spring, 1947 510 221 3.3 219 42.9 43.5 
Fall, 1947 1188 52 45.8 526 44.3 +4 


Table I summarizes the returns for each question 01 


; , 
each survey in comparison with the total number 0! , 


questionnaires posted. Over a period of a year, 
questionnaires were mailed to 3,030 veterans, of wh 
16.0 per cent replied to the first question, 46.0 per 
cent to the second question, and 46.6 per cent to the 
third. 

pling were not greater may be accounted for on the 


The fact that the returns on each mail sam- 


basis of the group upon which the study is made 
Various studies have indicated that those who reply te 
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TABLE II 
OF SUBSISTENCB AND ITS EFFECT IN FORCING 
VETERANS TO LEAVE SCHOOL 
Major 
" ’ "PASO! 
n not Question Yes No ‘ oy 
rl r naire leaving 
school replies oN | N 
N 
seed 294 188 63.9 79 31.4 
1947 259 238 67.6 62 26.0 
- ‘7 D9] 169 76.5 7 27.8 
1947 521 .68 70.6 151 $1.0 





iestionnaire are those who have the more favorable 
es to the questionnaire and to the sponsors of that 


stionnaire.* Reuss, in a study of the factors in- 


TABLE III 
RISE IN THE CosT OF LIVING PER QUARTER DURING THE 
PERIOD COVERED BY THIS StTupy5 


Quarter Months Increase 





Ss} g 1946 March 1946-June 1946 
Summer, 1946 June 1946-Sept. 1946 
Fall 1946 Sept 1946—Dee. 1946 
Winter, 1947 Dee. 1946—Marcech 1947 
Spring, 1947 March 1947—June 1947 
Summer, 1947 June 1947-—Sept. 1947 
Total increase 33.9 
American Sociological Review, 1947, 12, 435-444. 


volved in responding to a questionnaire mailed out to 
college students who had left school for reasons other 
than graduation, found that higher intelligence scores 
and scholarship, loyalty or ties to the questionnaire 
sponsor, and a rural background were associated with 
a positive tendency to respond.‘ 


TABLE 


THE RESPONSES OF THE FALL 1947 RESPONDENTS TO QUESTION 1 
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their subsistence inadequate in the group not returning 
for fall, 1947, are probably the size of sample and the 
observation noted earlier that those who reply to a 
mailed questionnaire are usually those who are the 
more favorably disposed toward the sponsor of the 
questionnaire. 

The increasing size of sample would probably be 
most influenced by the fact that many of the students 
(63.5 per cent of veteran enrollment) attending the 
University of Minnesota live at home within eommut- 
ing distance of the school. Since for most of these 
students the major share of the expenses is taken care 
of by their parents at home, the amount of money re- 
ceived is often regarded by them as adequate. “Liv- 
ing at home makes it possible for me to get along 
fairly well on the $65 a month,” is a typieal reply of 
those individuals. However, others probably do not 
report that they are not receiving enough money be- 


ve no moral right to a 


eause of the feeling that they hi 


governmental subsistence allotment, and that to state 
in a survey that they are not receiving enough money 
is to be ungrateful. On this basis, then, more veterans 
in the total group to which these questionnaires were 
sent were not receiving enough money to meet their 


Table II. 


The percentage of those who stated that the sub- 


needs than is indicated by 


sistence allowance was inadequate and who also listed 
this as the most important reason for leaving school 
is probably a more significant index in evaluating 
increase in the cost of 


the effect of the living in 


IV 


TO QUESTIONS 2 AND 3 


Question 1 


Yes (N = 153) No (N 368) 
Yes No No reply Yes No No reply 
; N % N N N % N ‘ N ‘ N 
) Rae eters 139 90.8 12 7.8 2 1.4 316 85.9 16 12.5 6 1.6 
Question 85 h4.2 69 45.1 1 0.7 224 OWS 140 oS.0 } 1.1 


The 


reneral increase in the number of those saying that 


Table II summarizes the replies to Question 1. 


they were not receiving enough money is readily ex- 
plained by reference to Table III, which summarizes 


the inerease in the cost of living per quarter during 


the period of this study. As the cost of living in- 


creased, more and more veterans felt their stipend 


inadequate to meet their basic needs. The two major 


factors in the drop of the percentage of those claiming 


3H. A. Edgerton, S. H. Britt, and R. D. Norman, 


4C. F. Reuss, American Sociological Review, 1943, 8, 
433-438, 
5 Monthly Labor Review, 1946, 62, 3-6; 1946, 63, 1-6; 


1947, 65, 


1-6. 


forcing veteran exits. The decline of this group from 
high in the fall, 1946, 


slight inerease in the spring, 1947, and sudden gain in 


its original group, with its 
the fall, 1947, group, requires a word of explanation. 
Except for the fall, of the 
in each survey broadly parallels the inerease in the 


1947, group, the size croup 
eost of living during this period (see Tables II and 
IIT). 1947, group and 
the slicht 1947, 
probably due to the fact that many of the veterans 


+ 


the fall, 


spring, 


The extreme jun p in 


group 1S 


inerease in the 
who had heretofore been drawing on their savings to 
fill in the difference between what they received and 


what they needed were now unable to do SO, and 
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sent 


Motiva- Table V_ indicates that checks 


out by 





y ‘ 





» factor also. inasmuch Veterans Administration have usually arrived op 
n necess to foree a time. The slight decline in those saying that - 
netion of the intensity check have arrived on time in the winter, 
0 However, it is 1 group is probably due to the fact that the sudden larg 
d » ¢ ne the influx of veterans in the fall, 1946, quarter sw 
on eacl the administrative machinery of the Veterans A 
ministration, so that some of the checks arrived 
of the responses of the late. The swing back to the former level of effi 
2 ay } covered in this ; noted bv the inereasing number in the two 
tendency on the part of sequent groups who replied that their checks ar 
( ( ney on time. The number in the group claiming this as 
the time « lof their the most important reason for their leaving throug! 
‘b. The out this study follows generally the patterning of 
in terms of group satisfaction with their checks arriving on time 
It is extremely probable that individuals noting t] 
EV : : i 
the most important faetor in their leaving s 
I vere merely reflecting the general pattern of g 
dissatisfactio1 In anv ease, the actual number « 
ndividuals ealln this unsatisfactory is so sl 
1 a - } 
s to leave not very much validity in the results here 
N TABLE VI 
Iure AN oF A FuLL-TIME JOB IN Fo 
il f 11.8 \ 3; TO LEA\ ScH I 
1140 ~ 19.0 
R86 | 2 S80 
) l 3 D.1 NI 
Group not Re} a Yes No 
; ; returning a Sem , 
( S prop ore to school ] * a l N , N 7 
ID t reported it was \ 
, _— ] oe 
would aD b ara | 11946. 207 912 71.4 Qn RE SB 
t the ti ( ( nth wher Winter, 1947 56 208 58.4 148 41.6 18 
t ; Spring. 1947 y 144 64.9 78 5.1 +) S 
o tl nv little delay in Fall, 1947 534 328 61.4 206 386 109 
ld pn ly be: nified 
r group this delay would Table VI summarizes the number in each survey 
t least ignored to a much _ leaving to take a job. This group, too, generally 
( I Ip When we follows the trend in the eost ot living, the only ex 
TABLE VII 
OF TI FALL 1947 RESPONDENTS TO QUESTION 3 TO QUESTIONS 1 AND 2 
Ouestior 
Y N ) No (N = 206) 
No No reply Yes No No rep! 
N N of N ot N c N ( 
, - 7 6 19 ee 0 130 63.1 10 1.9 
S4.1 1 12.5 11 t 180 S7.4 17 8.2 9 4.4 
r full-time jobs, the difference ception being the spring, 1947, group, which is th 
prob bly shi r} tly rreater } ivhest in leaving for a job, while last in the amount 
glance. This is occasioned by of rise in the cost of living (Table III). By and large, 
vho were leaving for jobs, the pattern of those on each survey who list this as a 
eiving enough money, noting major reason for leaving school follows the pattern o! 
rriage,” while none of those those who claim inadequate subsistence as a major 
for ybs and not receiving reason. It ean, therefore, be assumed that reaso1 


adduced earlier to account for the latter pattern apply 








teran exits. 


RECENT a 





The reversal in the two largest groups 
naming inadequate subsistence as their major 
exit, as opposed to those listing full-time 
robably a function of the greater number of 
h were available in the spring and summer of 
compared to spring and summer 1947. 
VII summarizes the opinions of individuals 
ey were leaving for a full-time job on 
they were receiving enough money from the 
(dministration and on whether their checks 
on time. A significantly greater group who 
x for jobs claimed that they were not 
eno h subsistence from the Veterans Ad 
mn and that their checks were not arriving 
This indicates that lack of money is an 
nt factor in foreing veterans to leave school 
, even if they do not elaim this lack of money 
the most important factors. 
tudy thus reveals that, as the cost of living 
stipend provided under the GI Bull beeame 
nore inadequate to meet expenses and that, 
savings were exhausted, more and more 
were foreed to leave school. <A slightly 
percentage of veterans who were dissatisfied 
amount of money they received were dis- 
th the time of arrival of their cheeks, and 
r number of these left to take full-time jobs. 
ds revealed that the time of arrival of sub- 
checks is not an important consideration in 
* leaving school. Rather, the single most 
factor is the insufficiency of subsistence. A 
correlation was found between the rise of 
ng and the inerease in the number of veter- 
ving for jobs. It is also probable that the 
living, as an eliminative factor, operated 
reduction in the backlog of savings which 


e gap between what living cost and what they 
The recent increase in subsistence granted 
rress and the decline in the cost of living should 

inish the importance of this factor in fore- 
Finally, it suggests that a similar 
of leaving school may be going on among 
‘an students, and it points up a need to 
in some way for the financial welfare of all 
ts in order that in future years our country 
suffer a dearth of the educated leaders and 


ers that a democracy requires. 
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